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NEWS DEPARTMENT 



History Sustains Losses. 

Since the last issue of this Quarterly the cause of history in 
the Northwest has sustained very serious losses in the death of 
the following: Edward Huggins, who was the last survivor of 
the Hudson Bay Company days on Puget Sound; Rev. Myron 
Eells, who was born and bred in the missionary epoch of the old 
Oregon country; D. F. Percival, who was one of the oldest 
pioneers of Spokane county ; E.' D. Warbass, who had served as 
Pickett's sutler during the military occupation of San Juan 
Island; W. I. Marshall of Chicago, who had for years been ac- 
knowledged as the best informed authority on certain phases of 
Northwestern history. 



The Old State House of Massachusetts. 

Thousands of people throughout the Pacific Northwest, either 
because they know and revere the Old State House or because 
they know and love General Hazard Stevens, will be glad to 
learn of the General's valiant services recently rendered in behalf 
of a proper care of that fine old relic of the Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary eras. Twenty-five years ago it was supposed that the 
old building was safely protected, but recently the Boston Transit 
Commission began to use its unusual powers to transform the 
old building into a depot for the underground railway. A storm 
of protest arose, and General Stevens found himself among the 
leaders of those opposed to this unrighteous vandalism. In the 
present session of the Massachusetts legislature an attempt is 
being made to rescue the old building. On March 8, a largely 
attended hearing was accorded the cause by the joint committee 
on cities. There were speeches and communications from repre- 
sentatives of many patriotic organizations. The meeting was 
in charge of General Hazard Stevens. A portion of his opening 
address is here reproduced : 

"Any one conversant with the history of Massachusetts must 
be astonished on entering this hall, and beholding this large 
assemblage of the patriotic societies and people of the Com- 
monwealth met to protest against further desecration of the old 
State House, and to appeal for the protection of law against 
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encroachments of sordid commercialism, — astonished that any 
person, or corporation, or commission would desire or would 
dare to assail this venerable building, — astonished that it should 
be necessary for the people thus to rise up in its defence. As 
the scene of so many striking and momentous events in the 
long struggle for liberty and national independence no other 
edifice in the country can compare with the old State House, — 
not Faneuil Hall, nor the Old South Meeting House, nor even 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia, — hallowed though it be by 
one great act, the Declaration of Independence. What a pro- 
cession of Colonial governors, judges, law-makers, and Puritan 
ministers have passed between these venerable walls. Here was 
witnessed the overthrow of Governor Sir Edmund Andros in 
1689, the first Colonial rebellion against royal authority, the 
precursor and prophecy of the great revolution eighty-six years 
later. Here Governor Shirley in 1746 planned the capture of 
Louisburg. forced the reluctant general court to sanction it by 
the majority of a single vote, and here celebrated the astonishing 
victory when the rustic army of farmers and fishermen under 
Pepperell returned triumphant. Here James Otis in 1761 thun- 
dered against the writ of assistance and fired the Colonial heart 
even unto rebellion. Here and then the child Independence, was 
born, said John Adams. A few years later the eastern front 
looked down upon the Boston Massacre. In this building Samuel 
Adams in the name of an indignant and liberty-loving people 
demanded the removal of the king's soldiers from the town, and 
royalist governor and British colonels faltered and gave way 
before his firm and fearless stand. And this was followed by 
another scene, one not less creditable to the men of that day, 
to their sense of justice and respect for law, Vhen Captain 
Preston was tried for his life for the unfortunate slaughter of 
the citizens, defended by John Adams and Josiah Quincy, and 
was acquitted. 

"From its tower, Gage and Howe, the British commanders, 
watched the first American army under Washington encom- 
passing the town, beheld the batteries throw up in a single night 
on Dorchester Heights, now marked by the white monument on 
the apex of South Boston, and bitterly realized the necessity of 
surrendering town and harbor, and sailing away with troops and 
refugees and last vestiges of British rule, never to return. ■ 

"On the 1 8th of July following, from the balcony which then 
projected on the eastern front, the Declaration of Independence 
was proclaimed to the exulting people of this Commonwealth 
for the first time. And on the western front on Washington 
street, was received the Father of his Country in his first presi- 
dential progress with all the honors that a grateful and admiring 
people could bestow upon him who was first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen." 

Hazard Stevens spent some of the most eventful years of his 
youth in this vicinity, where his father, Isaac I. Stevens, was 
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the first Governor of Washington Territory. In later years Gen- 
eral Stevens has paid many visits to Pugct Sound. So there are 
many here who will rejoice over the successful meeting in Bos- 
ton, and who will watch with earnest care the outcome of this 
struggle in the Massachusetts Legislature. 

Honoring Seward. 

The people of Seattle are determined to honor the memory 
of William H. Seward, especially for the wisdom of his states- 
manship in consummating as Secretary of State the purchase of 
Alaska in 1867. A fine statue of bronze is to be made by Richard 
E. Brooks, the noted sculptor of New York. The idea was sug- 
gested by G. Beninghausen and the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce at once acted upon it by appointing the following com- 
mittee : Thomas Burke, G. Beninghausen, M. R. Maddocks. 
John H, McGraw, C. H. Hanford, W. T. Dovell. William Hick- 
man Moore, Jacob Furth, M. F. Backus, Charles D. Stimson, 
Edmond S. Meany, F. E. Sander, M. A. Matthews, James D. 
Hoge, Philip F. Kelley and Joseph Shippen. Most of the rhoney 
has been subscribed, and in addition to the sculptor the com- 
mittee has selected Cass Gilbert of New York to design the 
pedestal. 

Statues of Washington and Others. 

Lorado Taft, the sculptor, of Chicago, is hard at work on his 
plans for the bronze statue of Washington to be erected on the 
campus of the University of Washington in 1909. This work was 
started and is being carried forward by Rainier Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The New York Society of the State of Washington has a 
committee charged with the duty of erecting a statue of John 
Jacob Astor, of which William Couper is to be the sculptor. 

The Illinois Society has a committee for the erection of a 
statue of Abraham Lincoln. If possible this committee will 
secure a replica of Augustus St. Gaudens' Lincoln, and thus 
Seattle would possess the masterpiece of America's greatest 
sculptor. 



